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Ancient Knockers. 



(With illustrations, page i9.) 



The important transformations accomplished in the 
social and political life of our age as opposed to the 
past, the thorough change which our views on intellec- 
tual culture and customs, on public and private life have 
undergone , combined with the increased requirements 
of comfort and luxury could not but modify our artistic 
taste and consequently art itself. Very seldom indeed do 
we find productions of former periods in art adapted 
to modern use in their original form; especially is this 
the case with regard to house furniture and implements, 
which present one of the most difficult but also most 
grateful tasks of the Useful Arts, if we try to imbue 
ourselves with the true style and spirit of the old masters, 
combining therewith a judicious treatment of the material, 
and in pursuing this path aim at creating works at once 
beautiful and perfectly appropriate to the customs and 
requirements of the day. Many changes have been wrought 
in this branch of art in the rapid course of time, several 
of which are for the better, although perhaps not in a 
purely artistic point of view; for the levelling tendency 
of our exertions is not exactly favorable to the develop- 
ment of Art-Industry in the spirit of the Middle-Ages 
and Renaissance. 

Uniformity is the most dangerous enemy to indivi- 
* dual and original conception and form in Art; it is that 
which the artist has most to contend with, and against 
which he has to employ all his strength. Many a piece 
of furniture or utensil, well-known and quite indispen- 
sable in former times, is now almost forgotten and has 
been supplanted by . numberless ephemeral productions 
and fancy articles, which in their turn have disappeared. 
Or else they have sunk down to the level of the „slop- 
. shop" goods which, made by the dozen, and stripped of 
the original artistic form, are devoid of true beauty and 
elegance, thus furnishing insipid, unsatisfactory produc- 
tions of mere utilitarian character, which find admission 
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into the household amongst all the different classes of 
society merely through the single recommendation of their 
cheapness. 

The knocker, once the ornament of almost every 
door during the Middle- Ages and Renaissance, has not 
been spared a similar lot. These graceful creations of 
many an artistic mind, often the charming centre-piece 
of the decorative device of a door, are highly interesting 
by their excellent motives, the main features of the 
design. Today nothing remains of all this ; quite plain 
where we still find them, they have had in many in- 
stances to give place to the bell or the pneumatic or 
electric apparatus with its plain round button for means 
of communication and sign of existence, an apparatus 
which, no doubt, answers its purpose much better by 
the shrill sound of the bell than by the heavy thumps of 
the bronze knocker on the massive metal-mounted door. 
If we consider attentively the extant specimens of 
this article which show so much variety and beauty of 
ornamental and figure-subjects, we observe two principal 
groups, determined by the material and manufacture, 
which mark the chief features of the style and tendency of 
metal-works, viz., that of wrought iron and bronze. We 
are particularly rich in works of the first category and the 
elaborate skill and dexterity evinced in mediaeval smith- 
work is well known. This department in art which ap- 
pears so limited in its range can show however works 
which will rank amongst the first in the history of the 
Useful Arts, both on account of their intrinsic value 
which they derive directly from the master's hand, and 
of the boldness and elegance in the treatment of the 
material by which they are distinguished. 

The typical feature of the wrought knocker is na- 
turally the ring, this being not only the means of com- 
munication, but also the handle for moving the mas- 
i sive door itself. The ring suspended from some floral 
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ornament is marked by bold mouldings, or the com- 
position is more elaborate in design, stowing two inter- 
laced snakes or dragons devouring each other. During 
the later period of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
the ring is flatter and broader, finishing in a point to- 
wards its lower end and often decorated with Flamboyant 
tracery. Here again we meet with that incongruity 
by which Gothic Art was often marked, viz., the imi- 
tation of purely architectonic forms in the creations of 
the Useful Arts. For it is certainly not beautiful, nor 
can it be in any way justified, if the ring of a door 
handle is filled in with simulated window tracery. 

The contours of the tracery were frequently relieved 
by red or blue parchment, or cloth placed behind the 
pierced ground, traces of which are often found in an- 
cient works of that age. On the decline of Gothic Art, 
during the time of Mediaeval extravagance, when con- 
ventional tracery and mullions degenerated into natural 
ramifications and scroll-work, the knocker was of course 
subjected to a similar treatment. Following the ten- 
dency of late Gothic Art it was sometimes transformed 
into a mere architectural structure taking at one time 
the shape of a hook affixed to mountings decorated with 
tracery, at another even that of a whole tower with 
battlements and parapets. The simple metal flower or 
floral ornament, worked from a sheet of malleable iron 
either flat or embossed, is generally very beautiful in 
design, and in its pure outlines and excellent disposition 
of the main-lines of very good effect. 

Italy especially has to show many excellent crea- 
tions of the metal-worker; Siena and Florence, in the 
well-known door-handles and torch-holders of the palaces 
Strozzi and Guadagni by Caparra, preserve works which 
by their elegant mouldings and the repose of the masses 
are characteristic specimens of the early period of the 
Renaissance then just dawning, while they exhibit still 
the Mediaeval treatment of the material. The ring of 
the Guadagni palace, the door of which like those of 
almost all the Florentine palaces was protected by great 
nails against the strikes of the besieger's axe, is en- 
riched with dragons whose severe conventional contours 
are merely beaten into the surface without affecting the 
main-lines. 

Italian bronze castings are still very superior speci- 
mens of works of that kind. The revival of the an- 
tique, and the improvement and refinement of design and 
workmanship acted upon the artist as a powerful stimu- 
lant for the exercise of his creative power, and for la- 
vishing, in noble emulation, the rich fruit of his imagi- 
nation even on comparatively insignificant objects. 

The early Renaissance period on the whole preserved 
the form of the ring, as shown by numerous specimens 
on the doors of many houses of almost all Italian towns, 
and on gates of churches and sacristies, the door-handle 
of Sta. Croce pulpit being an excellent example of simple 
beauty and elegance. 



The greater part of these productions date from the 
later Renaissance period up to the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; an epoch in which mannerism already 
fettered High Art, but in which also fresh impulse and 
development were lent to the Useful Arts and especially 
to the manufacture of bronzes, mastering the accomplish- 
ment of every possible task. For although Ghiberti had 
previously reached the highest degree of excellence in 
the treatment of relief metal work, the casting of sta- 
tuary work was brought to perfection by the masters of 
a later period only, of which class Giovanni da Bologna 
may be cited as the best representative. 

It is true that only few knockers still extant can 
be ascribed to him ; still he was the centre of a set of 
artists to whom, working in the same spirit, we owe 
many excellent productions. The artistic conception of 
these works is generally characterised by the grouping 
of human and animal figures, of masks and emblems 
into the shape of a ring, or freely combined in some 
other arrangement, in which particular regard was paid 
to the considerable weight necessary for the functions of 
the knocker. Two winged syrens arranged as a ring, 
or dolphins and amorini of very charming design, form 
the graceful motives on which the imagination of the 
artist has seized for the exercise of his skill. A lion 
with two eagles, rams' heads, and wreaths of fruit and 
flowers form the decorative device of a specimen at Bo- 
logna, a cowering satyr on a bracket that of another 
at Padua, a Venus with two amorini mounted on dol- 
phins that of a third in Capo d'lstria. The celebrated 
knocker from the Pisani palace at Venice representing 
Neptune holding the trident, and two rampant sea-horses 
is repeatedly chosen by the artist as subject for his 
creation; we find it also amongst the sketches of Perin 
del Vaga who added flowing drapery to the figures in 
his composition. • 

Bologna and Ferrara are rich in handsome knockers, 
the door of almost every palace and house exhibiting 
this ornament. The loggias of the streets of these towns 
show a variety of these bronze castings, although of course 
the style of manufacture allowed and aided the multipli- 
cation of favorite specimens. The same hand that devised 
the knocker has often decorated the whole door, and 
principally the lock-plate gives frequent occasion for the 
display of the artist's fancy, being enriched now with 
some beautiful, characteristic mask, now with some ani- 
mal's head with wide-opened jaws. 

The careful examination of this comparatively un- ° 
important object has shown how a period, in which ar- 
tistic genius was highly valued,, and true art' and its 
tendencies understood, and supported by the people at 
large, and cultivated with innate national taste, produced 
genuine works of art, combining fitness of purpose with 
beauty of form: Imbued with the same principles we 
may achieve similar results. 
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Fig. 1. From the Strada San Stefand, Bologna. 

> 2. » » Bevilaqua Palace, Bologna. 

> 3. » » Strada delle Asse, Bologna. 

> 4. » » Borgo S. Croce, Florence. 



Fig. 5. From the Austrian Museum. 

» 6. » » Strada delle Asse, Bologna. 

» 7. » » Strada San Mamolo, Bologna. 

> 8. > » Pulpit door of S. Croce, Florence. 



